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ocrity of its style, has acquired an indispensible bold-
ness of conception, and draws its inspiration as it is
timidly beginning to do, from the ancient tradition of
master masons and master carpenters, not to copy but
to adapt them, only then will it deserve to provoke the
interest that Canadian sculpture and painting are be-
ginning to inspire. Already the work of men like
Ernest Cormier is being recognized and appreciated
beyond the borders of their own country.

When someone asked the pianist Rubinstein, "Is
there a classical American music?" he answered, "In
my opinion, yes."   But he hastened to add that if there
were to be in the future "American music" as distinct
from "contemporary music written by Americans," it
would be owing to the musicians of the United States,
"who are, in some ways, saints/' The same words might
be applied to music and musicians in Canada and per-
haps with greater fairness for if there is no lack of
musicians a truly Canadian music has not yet made its
appearance.   Music, in Canada, has as yet no national
characteristics and Canadian composers express them-
selves largely in the musical language of the countries
of their origin.    English-speaking Canadians borrow
extensively from British composers.    French-speaking
composers have been and continue to be influenced by
French music.   Thus music in Canada is partly English
and partly French and, strange though it may seem,
not the least trace of influence by American music is to
be found.    The influence of the country itself is ex-
pressed only by unfortunate and uncertain borrowings,
sometimes from French folk songs, brought to Canada
in the seventeenth century by the first colonists.   This